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may be carried much farther and deposited upon a bed of com-
paratively fine material.
In this country there are several extensive estuarine deposits
in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. Some of them contain
so large a proportion of clay as to be useless so far as sands are
concerned ; the beds at Great Weldon, Northamptonshire, and
also at Kettering and Wellingborough, are of this character.
The loess or lehm which occurs over a large area extending
eastwards from the north of France across Europe and Asia into
China may be of estuarine origin, though it is thought by some
to be an aeolian deposit (p. 27). The adobe of America is of
estuarine origin, as are also the black earth of Russia and the regur
of India.
Estuarine sands usually consist of moderately angular particles
of various sizes. They closely resemble the fluviatile sands in
many respects, and, apart from their situation, it is almost impossible
to distinguish them from the latter. (See also Chapter III., on
Estuarine Sands.)
LACUSTEINB SANDS
Lacustrine deposits are of the same nature as estuarine deposits,
except that they are characterised by greater uniformity on account
of the smaller amount of agitation to which such deposits are
subjected. Lakes are, in fact, great settling tanks in which the
rivers discharging into them deposit their burden of clay, sand,
and other minerals. As the smaller particles are carried the
farthest, lacustrine deposits are usually deepest and coarsest at
the inlet of the lake, the finest particles being deposited farthest
away. Where a river runs through a lake and passes out at the
other end, the result of contact with the waters of the lake is very
obvious. Thus, the river Rhone enters Lake Geneva charged
with detrital matter and appears quite turbid, but on leaving
the lake it is translucent and blue, the material in suspension
having been deposited in the lake, chiefly.near the end where it
entered. Thus, lakes may act as filters and intercept the sediment
carried into them by rivers. Large deltas are sometimes formed
by material deposited in this way, many examples of this action
being found in Switzerland and other localities. As the deposition
of the material continues, the lake gradually becomes full and
may, eventually, form " dry land " with a stream running through
a portion of it. If the stream be diverted as the result of some
earth movement, a dry lacustrine deposit is formed.
As the deposition of material in a lake is a function of the speed
of the water and the size of the particles, the separation of the
gravel, sand, and clay is often very complete, the strata of each
being clearly defined so long as the flow of the river feeding the
lake is fairly constant. In times of storm, on the contrary, when
the speed of the water is greater, the coarser particles are carried
farther, and in this way a considerable amount of gravel may